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SATURDAY, JULY 15, 1944. 


MARSHAL KONSTANTIN ROKOSSOVSKY, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE Ist WHITE RUSSIAN FRONT, PROMOTED 


BY STALIN ON HIS LIBERATION OF BOBRUISK 


On the night of June 29, immediately following the official announcement that 
General Rokossovsky’s troops of the First White Russian front had captured by 
storm the important town of Bobruisk, south-east of Minsk, Moscow radio broadcast 
a decree of the Council of People’s Commissars, signed by Marshal Stalin, promoting 
General Konstantin Rokossovsky to the rank of Marshal. Since then Marshal 


AND VICTORIOUS DRIVE SOUTH OF MINSK. 


Rokossovsky's armies captured Kovel and developed their westward thrust. A Pole 
by birth, and a cavalryman, Rokossovsky was in command, as a lieutenant-general 
under General Zhukov, of forces on the Don front in 1942; and as a colonel-general 
took part in the liquidation of Field-Marshal Paulus’s Sixth Army at Stalingrad, for 
which he was presented with the First Degree of the Order of Suvorov 


From a Portrait by Professor Arthur Pan. 
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HINGS that go whump in the night ’’—to 
which we have long been accustomed—now 

go whump in the day too. For the first time since 
the Battle of Britain, Southern England has been 
seriously and’ persistently bombarded in daylight. 
But the bombardment has been of a military rather 


than an aeronautical nature. For the 
explosive things that have afflicted 
us, though bearing wings, only descend 
out of the air in the sense that a shell 
or a bullet descends out of the air. 
They travel through it, but they do 
not reside in it. They emanate from 
the ground and to the ground they 
quickly return. They are no more— 
though they travel much farther—than 
the rockets with which we bombarded 
Copenhagen in 1807 and _ Flushing 
in 1809, or the shells which the 
Germans poured into Paris in 1871 and 
1918. They belong to the weapons and 
horrors of land not air warfare. It is 
a fact which has scarcely yet been 
generally realised. 

All that the Germans have so far 
achieved is a gun that fires a winged 
shell or torpedo across the Channel. 
They have done in 1944 what they 
threatened but failed to do in 1914. 
And as they can neither take accurate 
aim nor follow their missile up in person, 
their chances of achieving anything 
with it except casual, wanton and use- 
less destruction was, and is, non-existent. 
To achieve such destruction they have 
apparently deliberately jettisoned the 
maintenance of the Luftwaffe and left 
us and our American allies almost 
undisputed masters of the air. To this 
we owe much of the devastating success 
during the past six months of our 
aerial attacks on German _§ supply 
centres and communications both in 
the Reich and in the West. But for the ex- 
ceptionally adverse weather of the first four 
weeks of our invasion, this might have 
proved even more fatal to the Reich and its 
armies than it has already done. Given normal 
summer weather from now till the end of the 
autumn, and the consequences may well, from 
Germany’s point of view, be cataclysmic. 

So Londoners and Southern Englanders 
generally can take solace in the thought that 
they are indeed contributing to victory. Like 
the men of old, they have bravely taken, how- 
ever involuntarily, the enemy's spears and 
gathered them to their breasts. Every winged 
explosive sent at random—and nothing could 
be more random—over the southern counties 
is one less shell or bomb on our soldiers and 
those of our Russian allies, one less Me. or 
Heinkel for our airmen to overcome. Hitler, 
in his uncontrollable rage, has permitted 
millions of British civilians to enter the fight 
beside their uniformed brethren. It may, 
Statistically speaking, be only a_ very little 
risk—though it is certainly a very great 
inconvenience—that the average dweller in 
Southern England runs compared with the 
risk of the fighting man. But, at any rate, it 
puts him back where he was so proudly in 
the old blitz winter of 1940-41—in the battle 
picture. ‘‘ Hard pounding, this,’’ said the Duke 
of Wellington ; ‘‘ we shall see who can pound 
the longest!’’ The civilian. has only got to 
stick it to win for all time the satisfactory 
knowledge—and probably at no distant date— 
that he has shared directly in the final down- 
fall of Hitler and the liberation of the world. 
And stick it he certainly will. 

As the dust of the rubble clears away and the 
ruins of his home—and perhaps of far heavier loss 





—greet the eyes of the stricken householder for whom 
a distant or nearby crump has been suddenly trans- 
formed by the roulette of fate into a deafening, 
it is difficult, perhaps impossible, 
to see such personal disaster dispassionately in the 
So soldiers find it 
hard who have been set to hold on to an impossible 


blinding explosion, 


broad perspective of the war. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


position against overwhelming odds or who perish 
in a forlorn attack that the enemy’s attention may 
be diverted from the crucial plan on which victory 
depends. As the Russians and our own gallant 
men and the Americans in Normandy and Italy go 
forward in a great surge of victory, Strube’s valiant, 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM 
'““ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF JULY 13, 1844. 





MARGATE, 


“‘ Margate, almost within the present century 
the most part in the valley Re Be the 
and low: one dirty, narrow lane, cal 

is now well built and paved, and lit with gas: and an esplanade, squares, and etc., are among 
its public accommodations. The shore is well adapted to sea-bathing, and to this circumstance, 
and the facility of communication with the metropolis, by means of steam vessels, must be 
attributed the rapid increase in the pone of the parish of St. John, which amounts to about 
. 11,000. or must we forget the 
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A PORT OF CALL FOR STEAM-VESSELS OPERATING 
BRIDGE STEAM WHARF IN 1844. 


harbour, the houses of which were, 
King-street, being the principal street of it.’ 


stone pier, 900 ft. long, erected at a cost of £100,000. a 

















THE EMPEROR OF MOROCCO GIVING AUDIENCE, 


“ Here, reader, you have a portraiture of the potentate who has just become 
embroiled with his French neighbours, but who, according to the latest 
letters from Gibraltar, is ready to grant the satisfaction demanded by 





France, and to punish as traitors those chiefs who, without his permission, 

have improperly attacked the French on the frontiers. . . . This monarch 

must give public audience four times a week to administer justice. + < * ae 

these occasions he appears on horseback, in an open interior court of the 

paece He is mounted on a snow-white steed . . . the colour of the 

rse is supposed to indicate his sublime eg ee humour ; for white is 
the symbol of peace an 





a eee wr ame ne ST Of peace and goodwill.” 


weary little man and his patient wife in the shabby, 
suburban villa seem almost to have slipped back to 
the grim days of 1940. The new land-fired bombard- 
ment is less weighty than the old airborne one, but 
this is the fifth not the second year of a weary war. 
And, with the prize of triumph and peace so near, 
it seems doubly hard to see one’s personal stake so 


FROM THE LONDON 


» was ‘a poor, inconsiderable Ciitetom, © built for 
in general, mean 
The town 


cruelly forfeited. The same price—for victory—is 
being paid by the soldier’s wife or mother, white- 
faced, over the crumpled, barely-opened telegram. 
We move forward up the long climb to the foeman’s 
crumbling battlements over a tragic trail of broken 
hearts and lives. 


War is like that. 

Yet, cruel and crushing though the 

blow is to the individual, the nation 

is nearer victory to-day than it has 

ever been before—nearer, perhaps, than 

even the most sanguine can guess— 

. . - It may be in yon smoke 
concealed, 

Your comrades chase e’en now the 
fliers 

And, but for you, possess the field. 

For while the tired waves, vainly 


breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 


Far back, through creeks and 
inlets making, 

Comes silent, flooding in, the 
main! 


Hackneyed, yes! But never truer than 
at the time of writing. In a single 
calendar month we and our Allies have 
taken Rome, Minsk, Cherbourg, Bob- 
tuisk, Bayeux, Vibourg, Mogilev, Vit- 
ebsk, Polotsk, Borisoff, Slutsk, Civita 


Vecchia, Perugia, Carentan, Pescara, 
Zhlobin, Sienna, Viterbo, Grosseto, 
Ascoli, Elba. We have landed in 
France, secured a_ strong base for 


future operations, tied down a large. 
German army, taken nearly 50,000 
prisoners and captured a first-class 
deep-water port. The Russians have 
broken through the Finnish defence 
lines and, advancing nearly two hundred 
miles on the main central front, in- 
flicted the greatest single defeat suffered 
by the German army field armies since 
1918. In Italy, General Alexander’s 
British-American army has advanced a hundred 
and fifty miles through some of the most 
difficult country in Europe. And all this 
promises to be only the prelude to victories 
on a grander scale than any mankind has yet 
seen. It is not unfitting that brave old 
London, which has shared in so many great 
achievements and borne her part in this war 
with Stalingrad and Sebastopol, should be in 
this too. She can but hold her head the 
prouder for her scars. Through the smoke 
and dust of battle she is gazing straight into 
the shining eyes of victory. 

There is one other thing worth mentioning 
about the robot bombs. Though they divert 
German military effort from military targets, 
they serve no military end of their authors. 
They are not fired for military objects; they 
would be directed, otherwise, at the infinitely 
more intportant targets lying at the Germans’ 
western door. They are fired for revenge and 
out of spite. The Germans themselves have 
named them reprisal weapons. They are 
reprisals—for what? Nor for the infinitely 
greater destruction ;wrought on German pro- 
duction centres and the German capital ; 
they would be a puny revenge for that. In 
any case, it was -not the British but the Ger- 
mans who began the gruesome business of bom- 
barding cities from the air. Warsaw and 
Rotterdam were in ruins before a single British 
bomb fell on Reich territory ; and, long before 
our ability to hit back was developed, the 
Teuton cheer-masters were shouting in triumph 
that London was in ruins and that every city in 
Britain was being “ coventried.”’ It is not to re- 
venge the belated use of a proudly-proclaimed 
German weapon of war that the robot bombs 
are fired. It is to revenge the painful fact 





that Britons on every fair field have proved and 
are proving themselves better men than the Germans. 
By their own boasted morality of ordeal by battle 
the Germans have been tried in open conflict and 
found wanting. They are murdeying women and 
children to avenge the defeat that men are giving 
them on the battlefield. They cannot take a beating. 
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GERMANY’S E-BOAT—A NAVAL MOSQUITO WITH TORPEDOES AND GUNS. 


Drawn By our Spsciat Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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SOME DETAILS OF THE CRAFT WITH WHICH GERMANY HOPED TO DISORGANISE OUR INVASION FLEET. 


The only noticeable threat which the German Navy ever offered to our invasion 
fleet off Normandy was embodied in the flotillas of E-boats which harried our flanks. 
But the E-boats suffered heavy losses in the process, and were finally crippled by two 
shattering bombing attacks on their. bases at Le Havre and Boulogne, in which 
hundreds of Lancasters, with fighter escort, dropped a great tonnage of bombs, 
including many 12,000-pounders. Since then, the E-boats have been less in evidence. 


The E-boat, a very fast craft, with a speed in the region of 35 knots, is powered by 
three motors—two in the forward engine-room and one in the after engine-room 

each driving a propeller. The craft is more than 100 feet long and quite roomy, with 
cabins for the commander, officers, petty officers, and crew, and a large cabin for 
the radio operator under the bridge. In addition to its guns, an E-boat’s armament 
includes two fixed 21-in. torpedo tubes and two torpedo reloads, carried on the deck. 
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THE FOUR CHERBOURG FORTS, SITUATED ON THE OUTER | BRE. 
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A VIEW ALONG THE OUTER CHERBOURG BREAKWATER, SHOWING THE FORT 
AT THE END, WHICH WAS ONE OF THE LAST FOUR TO SURRENDER. 


CONSIDERABLE DAMAGE WAS CAUSED TO THE FORT IN THE CENTRE OF 
BREAKWATER BY SHELL-FIRE AND BOMBING. 


FRET: 
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THE FORT AT ONE END OF THE OUTER BREAKWATER: THE GUN APPEARS THE GERMAN DEFENDERS OF THIS FORT ARE SEEN WAITING AT THE ENTRANCE FOR THEIR INSIDE ON 


UNDAMAGED BY THE HEAVY BOMBING TO WHICH THE FORT WAS SUBJECTED. AMERICAN CAPTORS ADVANCING ALONG THE BRE wenn 


It was announced on July | that all enemy resistance was over in Cherbourg reported that the white flag had been hoisted. In support of the bombing, than the 
city and port and that four forts on the outer breakwater were the last to they were also attacked by shell-fire. The four forts are situated one at each used to 


surrender. These are the forts shown above, and they were so effectively bombed end of the long breakwater and two at roughly equal distances from them, in of the U. 
by Marauders from 6000 ft. up that after one attack Allied ground forces the centre. One, known as the “intermediary fort,’’ is considerably smaller on strete 
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WERE THE LAST TO SURRENDER. 
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AFTER THE SURRENDER OF THE BREAKWATER FOR : A WOUNDED 
IS SEEN BEING LOWERED INTO A LAUNCH MANNED BY RMAN SAILOR 


GE 
PRISONERS, 


ANOTHER OF THE FOUR FORTS ON THE BREAKWATER: 


DAMAGE TO THIS 


CONSIDERABLE, 


INSIDE ONE OF THE FORTS: 


FOR 


AN 
WOUNDED 


than the others. 


INTERPRETER AND 
MEMBERS 


AS CAN BE SEEN 


OF THE 


Two 
ENEMY 


IN THE PHOTOGRAPH. 


AMERICAN SOLDIERS 
GARRISON. 


ARE 


ONE 


Is 


SEARCHING A 


After the surrender of all four, German sailor prisoners were 


used to man the launches which took American doctors, interpreters and members 
of the U.S. armed forces out to collect the wounded, the latter being lowered 


on stretchers down 


to the waiting boats. 


One or 


two 


of the forts were more 


NOT 


LAUNCH, 
DOCTOR, 


MANNED 
TO 


BY 
COLLECT 


GERMAN SAILOR 
THE WOUNDED 


PRISONERS, 
FROM THE 


BRINGING UP 
LAST FORT TO 


AN AMERICAN 
CAPITULATE,. 


or less severely damaged, but the others were only slightly blasted, and the 
breakwater, throughout its entire length, remains intact; a remarkable achieve 
ment, considering the weight of bombs dropped and the height from which the 
attacks took place. 
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INSIDE GERMANY—BERLIN 1941-43. 
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By ARVID FREDBORG.* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


MERICAN newspaper correspondents, who re- 
mained at their posts in Berlin until Pearl 
Harbour, gave us a shelf-full of books depicting daily 
life in Germany for the first two years of the war ; 
and some of them managed to rush their books out 
so rapidly that they did not seem greatly out of date 
when we read them. Since the last of those appeared 
we have had to rely for our pictures of “ Inside 
Germany” on the reports of neutral correspondents 
still there, and the scrappy travellers’ tales which 
reach us from frontier towns like Basel. And the 
reports of neutral correspondents (mainly appearing 
in Swedish papers), though always interesting, are 
necessarily cautious: for a Swede wouldn’t remain 
long in Berlin were he to start reporting unpleasant 
truths about the popular state of mind. When one 
of them does get out of Berlin, it is 
another matter ; his lips are no longer 
sealed. 

Mr. Fredborg is such a one. He 
became more and more unpopular with 
the Berlin Ministry of Propaganda and 
the Foreign Office, his position became 
untenable, and at the end of May 1943 
he went of his own accord, lest worse 
should befall him. That was over a 
year ago, and it is a pity that we should 
have had to wait so long for his narra- 
tive. " For the most violently dynamic 
period of the war has been reached. 
Italy and France have been invaded, 
the Russians have been sweeping on 
towards the German frontiers, recap- 
turing the Crimea, the Ukraine and 
White Russia, Rome and Cherbourg 
have fallen, the tide has turned in the 
Pacific, the submarines have been 
more than held, the Luftwaffe is a 
shadow of its former self, and American 
men and munitions, swarming in ever- 
increasing numbers across the Atlantic, 
provide a powerful reminder of the final 
stages of the last war. So this book is 
bound in some measure to the history 
of a phase which has passed. But it is, 
nevertheless, interesting. It is the 
product of an observant and very fair- 
minded man, averse from sweeping 
generalisations, free from visible bias except against 
cruelty and injustice, and devoid of all wishful thinking ; 
and much of it certainly helps the reader in his con- 
jectures about the German state of mind to-day 
and the shape which events may take to-morrow. 

He goes chronologically through events, with their 
domestic reactions, from the outbreak of the Russo- 
German War onwards. One advantage the Germans 
had at the beginning of that war which they threw away: 
“ An overwhelming majority of Lithuanians, Latvians 
and Estonians—perhaps more than 95 per cent.— 
looked upon the Germans as liberators,’’ but they 
soon learnt better. The boasting about a quick ending 
to that war led to a natural reaction when the Russian 
strength was revealed. Pessimism increased still 
further when America came in, for ‘“ Even 
the most devoted Nazis did not want a war with 
America,”” and the memory of 1917 and after ‘‘ made 
people more sceptical of the régime. The prospect 
of that war was partly responsible for the renewal 
of the Anti-Semitic campaign, although the housing 
shortage was another. “ In September the ‘Star of 
David’ was inaugurated for the Jews, and Dr. 
Goebbels wrote one Anti-Semitic article after another. 
The purpose was partly to prepare the German people 
for a war with America—which according to Nazi 
doctrine, was dominated by the Jews. A family 
tree was produced to show that Roosevelt himself 
was a Jew.’ It must be remembered that a lot of 
this Anti-Semitism is quite cold-blooded and calcu- 
lated. Populations which have been going through 
hard times will easily leap at an explanation if they 
are given a bogey villain to hate. ‘“ Don’t blame us 
for any of your miseries in peace or war; blame the 
Jews."’ That has been the tune. But nothing could 
stop the slow resurgence of the Allies, and as the 
book goes on, victory recedes farther and farther, 
and one begins to feel a gradually increasing nervous 
tension and gloom, as in the last scenes of a tragedy. 
Hitler has always talked about Destiny. Its finger 
may be becoming more and more clear to him now ; 
and he will not see it pointing in the old direction— 





* Behind the Steel Wall, Berlin, 1941-43." By Arvid Fredborg. 
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THE COAT OF ARMS OF PRINCESS ELAZABETH : 
ARMS WITH A LABEL OF THREE POINTS, THE CENTRE POINT CHARGED WITH 
THE TUDOR ROSE AND EACH OF THE OTHERS WITH A ST. GEORGE 


when the man who said “ I am the greatest German 
of all time’”’ said also that his régime would last a 
thousand years. 

In his last chapter the author summarises Germany’s 
strength ‘at the time of writing ’’-—whenever that 
may have been. He gives the German armed forces 
as nearly 11,000,000 men—anti-aircraft personnel 
amounting to 1,000,000 regulars, exclusive of Hitler- 
jugend and Russian prisoners-of-war who are being 
used for anti-aircraft service! ‘‘ With regard to 
Germany’s allies, the Finnish and Hungarian armies 
must probably be considered as written-off from the 
German point of view. The Germans have ‘been 
unable to make either the one or the other fight for 
anything but their own country. ... The Slovaks 


can no longer be used outside their own country, 
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THE COAT OF ARMS OF PRINCESS MARGARET : 
ARMS WITH A LABEL OF THREE POINTS, 


the Royal Arms with a labe 
of the Sovereign. The label of both Pri 


that of Princess Margaret is charged with the Thistle and 
. 
and the same is true of the Croats, but both might 
play a réle in the event of an Allied invasion of the 
Balkans.”’ Oil is running low, and there is a shortage 
of fats; but “‘ it is wise to assume the Germans are 
in possession of technical inventions designed as the 
ultimate resource of the German leaders.’’ In this 
connection Mr. Fredborg has a passage which appears to 
me especially relevant, as a ‘‘ Doodle-Bug "’ (somewhere 
in Southern England) has just crossed the sky to 
my right and gone oif with a loud bang: ‘‘ During the 


IT CONSISTS OF THE ROYAL 
THE CENTRE POINT CHARGED 
WITH THE THISTLE AND EACH OF THE OTHERS WITH THE TUDOR ROSE. 


H.M. the King has approved Coats of Arms for Princess Elizabeth and Princess 
Margaret, and the designs, prepense by the Royal College of Arms, each consist of 

of Heraldic devices mdientins their position as daughters 
incesses is of three points, but whereas that 
of Princess El Ne is charged with the Tudor Rose and the cross of St. George, 
the Tudor Rose. 


last war the 
Germans aston- 
ished the world 
with their 8o0- 
mile cannon. 
The Allies never 
succeeded in 
getting hold of 
them. They 
were melted 
down. To-day 
there should be 
nothing to pre- 
vent the Ger- 
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ARVID FREDBORG, AUTHOR’ OF 
““ BEHIND THE STEEL WALL,” THE 
BOOK REVIEWED.-ON THIS PAGE. 
The Berl in Correspondent of the Swedish 


a Paper — Dagbladet ” from 1941-43, 
mans from using Arvid Fi Fr redborg was one of the oreign, 
ith presentatives summo ‘ot 

guns with double Wilhelmstrasse to hear Ribbentrop read 
that range. To out the meee - war on — and 
obtain decisive e tten of events inside 
‘ and outside Germany with real insight 

effects, either and objectiveness. 


the explosive 

charge must have a quite different capacity than 
hitherto known, or the projectile must have an 
enormous weight. In the latter case a rocket system 
is possible. The disadvantage of the necessarily 
limited precision would be considerably reduced by 
the fact that the missile would have the size of a small 
house. With a range of, say, 160 miles, the Germans 
might from well-protected batteries on the Conti- 
nent devastate large areas in London -and inflict 
serious damage on Britain. But if this should 
take place it would certainly not affect the deter- 
mination of the British to carry the war to a 
victorious end.” 

And how will the end be sped, and what will come 
after it ? He prophesies little, but gives us much food 
for thought. There is a great deal of detestation 
of the Nazis in Germany, and even of the persecution 
of the Jews, though of atrocities across the frontiers 
little is known at home. War-weariness was prevalent 
as soon as the prospect of rapid victory faded, and 
our bombing is hated. But widely as the oppressions 
of the régime and the hardships of the war are detested, 
and sick though the populations of the older states 
are of the bloody newfangled Prussian Empire, the 
Germans haven’t the habit of rebellion or mutiny, 
and the omnipresence and ruthlessness of the Gestapo 
make opposition impossible. The generals are non- 
political, though they hate the 
rival armies, police and _ other; 
and the only body which has made 
a stand throughout is the Roman 
Catholic Church. “ With its close- 
knit organisation, the Catholic 
Church has succeeded in saving a 
good deal of German civilisation and 
spiritual freedom from the voracious 
appetite of the National Socialist 
Party. . . . Leading Protestants have 
drawn nearer to Catholicism, and it is 
not too much to talk of a landslide in 
its favour. The Catholic churches are 
full, and people stemdvi the streets 
to celebrate mass.’’ But the Church, 
though it may play a great part in 
drawing the German people away from 
tribal paganism after the Nazis have 
fallen, cannot make a revolution. The 
crack will come when defeat is evident 
to all. ‘‘ The internal front in Germany 
will hold as long as the tension between 
the armed forces on the one hand, and 
the Party and the police on the other 
hand, does not develop into open 
conflict. But the relations between 
Himmler and the generals are strongly 
influenced by the development of the 
external situation.” 

‘ Himmler ”’ he says, be it noted ; 
before he left, Hitler seemed to 
give place to Himmler as_ the 
dominating figure. The intuitive 
astrologer, in matter of real power, 
is fading out before realistic master- 
torturer and master-spy. However that may be, 
the generals, who know their soldiering like chess, and 
live by and for their military traditions, must be 


doing some pretty furious thinking now as to ways and 
means of saving something out of the wreck for their 
caste and their country. 
in a less complicated position : 
they are for the gallows or assassination, and will 
naturally continue the fight as long as anybody will 
fight for them. 


The other party are at least 
their leaders know 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken oy cease as long as there is awar to win—so turn out everv scrap you have. 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN ITALY: SOME SCENES OF RECENT FIGHTING. 
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, AFTER THE CAPTURE OF CHIUSI, WEST OF LAKE TRASIMENO : SOUTH AFRICAN + 
SOLDIERS MAKING THEIR WAY DOWN A ‘RUBBLE-FILLED STREET. 











4% PEACE IN THE MIDST OF WAR: THE VIA DEL SEMINARIO, ASSISI, PRESENTS AN ~ 
a ATMOSPHERE OF PEACE AS BATTLES RAGED IN THE TESCIO VALLEY BELOW. 
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oa een nn nn nn nnn nn ee eee & ON THE ROAD TO FICULLE WITH THE EIGHTH ARMY: A FRENCH SELF-PROPELLED + 
THE ENEMY WAS IN SUCH A HURRY TO GET AWAY FROM PURSUING EIGHTH L C GUN USED BY THE GERMANS AND ABANDONED JUST SHORT OF FICULLE. } 
ARMY TROOPS THAT HE DID NOT HAVE TIME TO DESTROY THIS BRIDGE 70 MILES } an ne eee ER a ae rd 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE TYPE OF COUNTRY OVER WHICH THE SOUTH AFRICANS 
WITH THE EIGHTH ARMY ARE NOW CHASING THE ENEMY. ? 











— 
$ A PROOF OF WANTON GERMAN VANDALISM: TWO LUXURY BARGES OF 
‘ THE ROMAN EMPEROR CALIGULA, THE OLDEST-KNOWN VESSELS, WERE 
DESTROYED NEAR GONZANO. THESE STEEL SUPPORTS ALONE SURVIVE. < 


; é i 

The latest news of the Allied advance in Italy is of the capture of Volterra by of Leghorn. The Germans have bombed ancient Perugia recently, the attack coming after 
infantry of the Fifth Army after hard fighting around the outskirts of the town, rand the Nazi announcement that they had evacuated the town solely in order to preserve 
of bitter battles on each side of the Arezzo Valley, where the main weight of the historic monuments from damage. A further proof of German vandalism is the 
German resistance to the Allied advance is being thrown in against the Eighth Army, destruction, in the Lake Nemi area, of a museum containing two famous luxury 
the enemy's defences blocking the way up the Arno Valley to Florence. The barges of the Roman Emperor Caligula built in 30 A.D. The vessels had been 


Americans in the coastal sector are also meeting with stiff resistance for the defence | reclaimed from the bottom of Lake Nemi after six years of labour. 
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MONTGOMERY’S GREAT SUCCESS—THE LIBERATION 
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(UPPER.) THE CAPTURE OF CAEN: THE NORTHERN SUBURBS OF THE DEVASTATED CITY. NOTE THE FAMOUS CHURCH TOWERS STILL STANDING AMIDST THE SURROUNDING RUBBLE. 
(LOWER.) A MAIN STREET IN CAEN IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE ENTRY BY BRITISH AND CANADIAN TROOPS ON JULY 9. 


Caen, capital of Calvados, fell to British and Canadian forces of the Second Army The Germans were challenged in their stronghold, and fought back into the streets | 
on July 9, after one of the most massive assaults from air, sea, and land Rommel | over open ridges and cornfields, through the woods and valleys, in which defensive 
has ever had to face in the war. The victory was won against fierce German | works of every kind formed a ring of steel round the place. ‘‘ The Times "’ Special 
resistance, both at the approaches to the town and in the suburbs themselves. Correspondent gives a picture of Caen to-day; he says: ‘‘ Words fail to describe 
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OF CAEN BY BRITISH AND CANADIAN TROOPS. 


a 


(UPPER,) MOTOR-CYCLE TROOPS DRIVING INTO CAEN ALONG A SHELL-PITTED ROAD. THE CAPTURE OF THE CITY CAME AFTER A MASSIVE ASSAULT. 
(LOWER.) ONE OF THE CHIEF FEATURES OF THE CAEN BATTLEFIELD: FIGHTING IN THE CORNFIELDS SURROUNDING THE CITY. 


the anguish of Caen, a broken. shattered town. . Happily, some of its fine 


historical monuments, such as the Abbaye aux Dames and the Abbaye aux centre of Caen, its shops and industrial quarter, is demolished."' Both British 
Hommes have survived Others, including the churches of St. Pierre, and Canadian troops, who have borne the brunt of the fighting, had the honour 
St. Jean. and St. Sauveur, the University and part of the Conqueror's of first entering the city of Caen. and the welcome they received was tremendous 


ancient chateau up on the hill have perished. More than that, the whole of the 
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TRONG offensives against Germany have 
been in progress in the West, the East, 
the South, and in the realm of the air. They 
are, it need hardly be said, not all equal in 
strength or success. The offensive in the 
West has by no means fully developed, and is 
still a step-by-step progress on a portion of 
a very limited front. The offensive in the 
East is a mighty flow of vast forces still 
moving fast and relentlessly towards German 
territory and vital German holdings in conquered terri- 
tory. The offensive in the South has lost some of its 
speed and is pushing on against the stubborn resistance 
of strong rear guards covering the last possible position 
of defence south of the basin of the Po. The air offensive 
has been rendered intermittent by the vagaries of the 
weather and by other calls upon the heavy bombers, but 
a tremendous attack was launched on July 7 against 
what: is now almost the most important of German war 
industries, the manufacture of synthetic oils. This 
offensive has been carried out both from the West and 
from the South, against separate but similar targets. 
Taking them all round, these offensives represent the 
severest pressure and the strongest threats which Germany 
has yet had to face. 

In Normandy the virtual deadlock in the region of 
Caen, where the greatest strength of both sides has been 
concentrated, has been broken by a _ renewed [British 
offensive from the north. Meanwhile, General Bradley's 
American forces, having quickly 
regrouped after the capture of 
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efforts to cover the ports of Ancona and Leghorn, par- 
ticularly the latter. They are evidently scared of a new 
landing, since they have been observed manning positions 
defending the coast in the plain of the Arno. These are 
rear-guard actions, though the rear-guard strength, cover- 
ing Leghorn will probably be sufficiently great to compel 
General Alexander to deploy a considerable force in order 
to overcome it. If so, it must be ranked as a successful 
rear-guard action. But it is morally certain that 
Kesselring will shortly fall back to a defensive line on which 
he has been feverishly at work. This has been called over here 
the ‘‘ Gothic Line,” though a better translation would be 
‘Line of the Goths.” Little is publicly known about 
these defences, and it may be that General Alexander is 
unwilling that the enemy ‘should be aware how much 
information he has on the subject. It was surmised 
that they followed the north bank of the Arno, but I 
have always been convinced that the river would never 
be more than a strong outpost line and that the main 
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a serious shortage. The consumption must 
have gone up considerably as a 


THE GREAT WORLD WAR i pod ger ye opening of the campaign in 
OFFENSIVES ON ALL FRONTS. 


Normandy, and there can be few more 
promising targets for the Eighth and Fifteenth 
Army Air Forces. The enemy has been forced 
to bring into action his full fighter power, 
and signs of shortage here, too, were shown 
by the fact that he did not consider his Me. 
109s and F.W. 190s adequate for theemergency, 
but also sent up his night fighters, Me. 410s and Ju. 88s. 
The American Liberators suffered somewhat severely, 
the Fortresses, by accident or design, being generally 
avoided, but the enemy suffered very heavy loss in 
fighters. The other targets engaged, the aircraft fac- 
tories or assembly plants at Mockau, Bernberg, Aschers- 
leben and Halle, were also the sort which one is happy 
to see attacked. 

While these offensives have been in progress we have 
been on the defensive in one field, against the flying 
bomb, or pilotless ’plane, and the installations prepared 
for the long-range rocket. The former weapon has been 
designed solely as a disturber of morale and it must be 
combated by moral as well as material means. It 
should be a point of honour that the pest should be 
allowed to interfere as little as possible with our normal 
occupations. No one, except those in special positions, 
is expected to take unnecessary risks, but everyone 
should make up his mind not to be deterred from his 

work by fear of the risks. Materially, 
the defences will certainly improve, 
but it can be said with equal certainty 











Cherbourg, have begun to press 

‘ hw: all along the base , 5s— WO. that defence alone will not be able 

ita i ce pve Bee Extent of German Advance —May g- - 24, 40 a n- : to create an unassailable barrier. 
@° Extent of Russian Advance dune 22~July? 1944. S bu Gr It may be admitted that opera- 


and the belt of marsh, with occasional 






























































rough heights which provided a Of tions against both weapons, that 
rear-guard position for our Fifty- : (al 4 already in use, and that which 
Second Division retiring on Cherbourg ) 2 is still being prepared, bring about 
in 1940, has served the Germans N D @: "” a diversion of British and American 
well as a main line of defence. Where ——3§ resources, particularly in bombers 
this line has been pierced, as at La ¥ and fighters. But it is absurd to 
Have, they have reacted vigorously, — e M q suggest that the things are easily 
with fierce local counter-attacks, é ul or cheaply produced. It is true that 
some of which have temporarily the fying bomb is relatively flimsy 
checked the American progress and and of low reliability, but this does 
occasionally even recovered a certain b i2 logne not mean that in man hours and 
amount of ground. So far, however, paper it . not pose Its en 
there has been no sign that the nan . duction .on the scale on which i 
iad 2 s SO f Q Fran : ‘ 

enemy is likely to bring the Americans —— = —C- 2 enRe has been employed imposes a strain 
to a halt, at all events with the ; Siew a upon German industry which has 
troops which he now has in line. He rma $ 2 "9 H had its effect upon aircraft pro- 
may bring up more, perhaps from ur . duction, A neutral observer has 
Britanny, but General Bradley, with Channel I? C 4 n 7 @ M . remarked that though Germany now 
the port of Cherbourg behind him, —— Caen eo 2 possesses a plane without a Fiihrer 
is in a better position to reinforce, é (pilot), it looks a = ve 
if necessary. A further advance, 20 soon possess a Fuhrer without a 
followed by a left wheel inland, would C) ¥ *plane. While not underrating these 

° 2 abominations, I do not look upon 


result in a dangerous threat to the 
left flank of the German forces facing 
the British Second Army. Beyond 
slightly tightening their grip west of 
Caen, General Dempsey’s troops had 





made no move until the latest 








attack, but this may be due to other 





causes besides the strength of the 








Germans facing them. Our trans- 





portation of men and material was, 
for a time, seriously delayed by bad 





weather. General Montgomery may 








have had to await reinforcements 
in both and other new developments. 





In Russia the progress towards 





Dvinsk has continued almost un- 





checked, while that towards Vilna 








and Baranovici has been even more 





rapid. Many writers have been 
recalling the significance of Vilna 
during the disastrous retreat of 
Napoleon, but IT have seen no refer- 
ence to the fact that it was at 








them as war-winners. 

This article has been so full of 
~< iu description that little room is left 
for analysis. The Russian front 
needs none. Everyone can see for 
himself what is happening. There 
is a possibility that the Germans 
a may halt the Russian offensive north 
of the Pripet before the frontier 
of East Prussia is reached, but no 
prospect that they will be able to 
prevent our Allies from carrying out 
a series of great and_ successful 
offensives throughout the summer. 


4 This terrible westward drive is 
> Vv going to continue, of that I am 
e 


ry : convinced. It spells ruin for the 
Germans, and if all goes well in 
France, it is only a matter of 
A calculating how long it will be 
a before they are crushed, so many 


months more or less. But the 











Smorgon, as I write in the front line, 
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that he quitted his army to return 
to Paris. That was at to p.m. on 
Dec, 5, 1812. The Germans have 
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Allied lodgment in Normandy does 
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the word for convenience. Jt must 
be further built up and expanded 








made several efforts to check the 
sweep of the tide, and in front of 
Baranovici did temporarily succeed 
in holding it up by a number of 
minor counter-attacks, but it then 
resuined its onward move. I have 
no qualification to make of the view 
1 have previously expressed about 
this offensive. It was that the 
Germans had made a_ complete 
miscalculation of the force which the 
Russians could put into it, and that 
they have suffered one of their 
greatest disasters in the war. It has 
also been my opinion that the direct westward drive of the 
three main spearheads, towards Dvinsk, Vilna and 
Baranovici, could hardly be maintained at its present 
speed. There has been some slackening already, but 
the Germans would regard a speed of one-third of the 
original as a deadly menace now. I have also considered 
it probable that the Russians would eventually transfer 
or extend their offensive to beyond the Pripet. This 
they are already beginning to do, Finally, | wrote last 
week that the Germans would have to acknowledge their 
error and reinforce the Russian front once more, They 
have, one may say, acknowledged their error publicly 
by the admission that the Eastern Front now once 
again took first place, and I have no doubt that such 
reserves as can be found are arriving. 

In Italy the Germans clung on stubbornly in certain 
parts of the front, notably in the centre, but since then 
they have been rapidly pushed back from Lake Trasimeno, 
On the two coasts they have been making strenuous 


forces in 1940, 


ALSO FOR THE FIRST 
AREA—APPROXIMATELY 50 PER CENT. MORE—THAN THE GERMANS (RULED PORTION). 


A MAP OF FRANCE AND THE LOW COUNTRIES LLLUSTRATING A COMPARISON OF THE FIRST I5 DAYS OF 
THE PRESENT RUSSIAN OFFENSIVE (JUNE 22-JULY 7) WITH THE GERMAN 
15 DAYS. IT IS SEEN THAT THE RUSSIANS HAD CAPTURED A FAR GREATER 


ADVANCE IS SHOWN BY A DOTTED LINE, 


J ‘ uly corresponding 
had as his allies featism and dejection. on May 10, the German armies crossed the D = to reorganise 


line would follow the slopes of the Apennines well north 
of Pistoja. Thence it will cross the mountains and end 
on the Adriatic somewhere near Rimini. I can _ recall 
prophesying that this would be the main German defence 
line when we first invaded Italy, though, like everyone 
else, I hoped that it would be reached sooner than has 
been the case. 

The air attacks of July 7, of which I have made 
mention, were directed from England against synthetic 
oil plants and aircraft factories at no fewer than eleven 
places in the neighbourhood of Leipzig, and from Italy 
against three more oil factories in one of the least accessible 
parts of Germany, the region of Breslau, in Silesia, near 
the Polish frontier. There has been much speculation 
about German supplies of oil since the beginning of the 
war and perhaps some undue optimism, but those who 
maintained that the margin was small cannot have been 
very far wrong. The most instructed view to-day is 
that, tor the first time, the margin has gone and there is 


‘* BLITZKREIG ” 


News."’) 


before it can be said to be free from 
the danger of which I wrote last 
week. We want room very decidedly. 
We need greater breadth, but depth 
is more important. 

In Italy the immediate future 
will depend upon the extent to 
which Kesselring has been able 
the battered and 
depleted divisions which he has 
withdrawn behind the Line of 
the Goths. If he receives adequate 
reinforcements and can put any 
heart into these troops, they may be able to make 
a prolonged defence. They could hardly find ground 
more suited to it. The retreat has been cleverly 
conducted, and since the lossy of Rome the enemy has 
avoided heavy casualties. The Allied forces have moved 
so far and so fast that, should resistance become 
really strong, they may require some preparation before 
they can overcome it. Yet I still cherish the hope 
that General Alexander will be able to push the Germans 
out of their new defences before they take root in 
them. At the worst, the enemy will never be able to 
neglect the Italian front. He will never be allowed 
to forget that there exists a third front, less impor- 
tant than the other two, but now so close both to 
Southern France and to Austria that it is playing a great 
part in the concentric offensive. It may not be probable, 
but it is within the bounds of possibility that General 
Alexander's troops will, after all, be the first to set foot 
upon German soil. 


IN JUNE 1940, 


OUR ALLIES’ 
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WHERE THE FLYING BOMB WAS BORN: PEENEMUNDE, ATTACKED BY THE R.A.F. 
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A SECTION—BEFORE THE R.A.F. RAID LAST AUGUST—-OF THE PEENEMUNDE AIRCRAFT AFTER THE R.A.F., RAID. THE SAME SECTION OF THE PEENEMUNDE ESTABLISHMENT 
RESEARCH AND RADIOLOCATION ESTABLISHMENT, WHERE A NUMBER OF KEY GERMAN ON THE BALTIC, THE LARGEST AND MOST IMPORTANT OF ITS KIND. FORTY DETACHEI 
SCIENTISTS WORKING ON THE FLYING BOMB AND LONG-RANGE ROCKET WERE KILLED. HUTS WERE DESTROYED AND FIFTY OTHERS DAMAGED. 


N R. CHURCHILL on July 6, 
in his statement on the 
flying bomb menace, made a 
reference to the R.A.F.’s raid 
on Peenemunde on the night 
of August 17 last, the main 
experimental station for the 
flying bomb and the long-range 
rocket. ‘‘ Very great damage 
was done to the enemy and his 
affairs,” said the Prime Minister, 
‘“‘and a number of key German 
scientists, including the head 
scientist, who were all dwelling 
together in a so-called ‘ Strength 
through Joy’ © establishment, 
were killed. Those raids de- 
layed for many months the 
development and bringing into 
action of both those weapons.” 
Our pictures, taken before, 
during and after the raid in 
question, reveal the success of 
this brilliantly executed long- 
range precision attack on a 
heavily defended and . vital 
target. Peenemunde is situated 
on the Baltic about 60 miles 
north-west of Stettin and 700 
ymiles from England. Our 
centre picture is of the South 
Labour Camp, ‘‘Strengh 
through Joy,” the aircraft re- 
search and radiolocation estab- 
lishment, where at least twenty- 
three out of: about forty-five 
large huts were completely 
destroyed. Pilots at the time 
described the target area as 
‘‘almost one continuous strip 
of fires.”’ 


Ae 
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SOUTH LABOUR CAMP. IN THE “‘ STRENGTH THROUGH JOY " SETTLEMENT, NUMBERS OF THE GERMAN SCIENTISTS WERE KILLED, 
AS MENTIONED BY THE PRIME MINISTER IN THE HOUSE ON JULY 6. 


ee ee ee - 


ANOTHER SECTION OF THE PEENEMUNDE AIRCRAFT RESEARCH AND RADIOLOCATION i i THE SAME SECTION TAKEN AFTER THE RAID. THE AREA IS PITTE® WITH BOMB CRATERS, 
ESTABLISHMENT BEFORE THE RAID. THE TARGET CONSISTED OF A NUMBER i i AND ALTHOUGH THE BUILDINGS WERE DISPERSED, THEY SUFFERED EXTREMELY HEAVY 


OF BUILDINGS ANI ASSEMBLY SHOPS SNUGLY CONCEALED AMONG WOODS, i DAMAGE, MANY BUILDINGS ALMOST ENTIRELY DISAPPEARE! IN THIS PRECISION ATTACK 
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THE FLYING BOMB-—ITS DESTRUCTION 
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AND ITS DESTRUCTIVE POWERS. 


THE GUARDS’ CHAPEL AFTER BEING WRECKED 


BY A FLYING BOMB: 
INTERIOR, LOOKING 


THE WRECKED GUARDS’ CHAPEL, WELLINGTON BARRACKS, LOOKING TOWARDS THE ENTRANCE 
TOWARDS THE ALTAR. A CHURCH PARADE SERVICE WAS IN PROGRESS AT THE TIME THE BOMB FEL 

On a Sunday morning a flying bomb struck, and virtually destroyed, the Royal Military Chapel— 

more usually known as the Guards’ Chapel—at Wellington Barracks. 


A VIEW OF THE 


Chaplain to the Brigade of Guards, and others. A week after the disaster a drumhead service was 
A church parade service was in held beside the ruins. The Guards’ Chapel was being built when Queen Victoria came to the throne 
progress at the time, and the list of killed and wounded included distinguished officers of the Brigade and was opened for divine service in 1838. The first colours to find a home in the chapel had been 
of Guards, members of the A.T.S., and civilians. Among the killed were Lieut.-Colonel Lord Edward | borne by three Guards’ battalions in the Crimean War. 
Hay, Grenadier Guards; Lieut.-Colonel J. M. Cobbold, Scots Guards; the Rev. R. H. Whitrow, 


In 1877 the War Office approved plans for a 
reconstruction of the interior; the architect was George E. Street, R.A. It was reopened in 1879. 


ONE OF THE MANY FLYING BOMBS TO BE SHOT DOWN BY FIGHTERS OVER THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND IS SEEN IN FLAMES ON THE RIGHT, WITH THE FIGHTER WHICH ATTACKED 
IT HARD ON ITS TAIL. 


THE PATH OF THE FLYING BOMB BY NIGHT: 


THE BOMB IS BEING HELD IN A POWERFUL THE FLASH OF A FLYING BOMB-—-WITH ANOTHER ON THE HORIZON—BLOWN UP BY 
SEARCHLIGHT, READY FOR A.-A. GUNNERS TO GO INTO ACTION. GUNFIRE. A.-A. GUNNERS HAVE TAKEN A HEAVY TOLL OF THESE ROBOTS. 

Mr. Churchill made a very frank statement to the House of Commons on July 6, on the flying bomb, Channel or had been shot 

when he described the measures that the Government, which had never underrated the serious 

character of this form of attack, had taken to discover and deal with the enemy’s preparations of the 

weapon and its emplacements. The Prime Minister said that up to 6 a.m. on July 6, 2754 flying 
bombs had been launched against this country, of which a large proportion had failed to cross the 


. But 
conquered and will never 
long shine among men.” 
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THE BATTLE OF THE FLYING BOMBS: AN R.A.F. CONTROL CENTRE. 


Drawn sy Friicnut Lieutenant H. W. Hatstonr. 
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FLYING BOMBS PLOTTED ON MAP TABLES, WHILE CONTROL OFFICERS DIRECT FIGHTER PILOTS TO INTERCEPTION POINTS. 


When asked what was being done to combat the flying bomb, Mr. Churchill 
replied: “ Everything in human power—and we have never failed yet."" Our 
drawing shows one of the counter-measures, a nerve centre of that branch of the 
R.A.F. known as Air Defence of Great Britain—one of the control rooms in which 
the flying bombs are plotted on map tables, and from which fighters on patrol are 
directed to attack them, often before the robots cross the coast. The control 


| 
| 





officers sit in raised galleries from which they can see the plotting table and the 
* tote,"" on which all the movements of aircraft are shown. In the glass-enclosed 
top gallery is the Senior Controller, who supervises the operational control, while 
in the lower galleries the Duty Controllers and their deputies, in direct radio 
communication with the patrolling fighter pilots, control their movements and 
guide them to the points of interception. 
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HOMES OF THE FLYING BOMBS: THE LAY-OUT OF L: 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTI 
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THE LAUNCHING RAMP RISES AT AN ANGLE OF APPR 


FLYING BOMB 25 FT. 4/2 IN. 
LENGTH. 
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SOMETIMES CAMOUFLAGED AMONG WOODS, OR DISGUISED AS SMALL VILLAGES, THE LATEST LAUNCHING SITES A 


Our artist's drawing gives a general impression of the lay-out and appearance | firing bases had been destroyed by the R.A.F. and the U.S.A.A.F. The later. in 


of the latest type of firing sites in Northern France from which the Germans | simplified sites are usually situated in woods, where they are carefully camou- app 
launch their flying bombs at London. These sites are considerably more simple flaged ; and in some cases are disguised as small French villages in the manner at t 
in design than the original heavily-built concrete installations, of which recon- shown in our drawing. In many instances they are designed to converge on for 
naissance photographs and ground-level pictures appeared in the last two issues the 18-miles-by-20-miles target area presented by Greater London, the courses of of a 
of “ The Illustrated London News."" In his survey of the new weapon, the flying bombs often crossing one another between launching bases and target. for 
Mr. Churchill told the House of Commons on July 6 that 100 of these concrete The launching ramps, as can be seen in our drawing, are comparatively simple ram 
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OF LAUNCHING INSTALLATIONS IN NORTHERN FRANCE. 


SPECIAL Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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THE FLYING BOMB, LAUNCHED BY CATAPULT OR OTHER DEVICE, 
OW REACHING THE IRED HEIGHT FOLLOWS A DIRECT 
COURSE, BEING CONTROLLED BY ITS GYROSCOPE. WINDAGE, 
HOWEVER, MAY DEFLECT IT FROM ITS TRUE COURSE. 























SITES ARE SIMPLIFIED VERSIONS OF THE ORIGINAL CONCRETE INSTALLATIONS DESTROYED BY ALLIED BOMBING. 


in construction. Built on ground level, they rise gradually at an angle of | other last-minute adjustments; and a concrete Firing House, with window-slits 
ou- approximately 7 degrees for a distance of about 200 ft. from a concrete platform | of very thick glass, from which the launching is controlled after the flying bomb 
nner at the rear to the take-off point at the front of the ramp. The buildings used has been towed from the Final Adjustment Building to the launching cradle, 
on for assembly and control have also been simplified. They now usually consist whence it is projected by catapult or other means. On leaving the ramp, the 
s of of a concrete Assembly House, to which the flying bombs are brought in sections flying bomb (the R.A.F. permitting!) soars to a predetermined height, at which 
rget. for assembly; an equally strong Final Adjustment Building, parallel with the it levels off on a straight course-—-though strong winds may at times deflect it 
ple | ramp, to which the flying bombs are taken for the setting of the gyroscope and | considerably, notwithstanding the gyro control governing its rudder and elevators. 


ater, 
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LONDON’S MAMMOTH SHELTERS. Z THREE ASPECTS OF THE WAR. 


Of these three photographs of different subjects, little can be suitably added relative to the midget 
motor-cycle for Burmese operations or to the Photographic Reconnaissance Spitfire, except to mention 
of the latter that it has taken a leading part in the tens of thousands of reconnaissance photographs 
in the Pas de Calais and elsewhere. Of the general strike in Copenhagen, after every effort by the 
German authorities to intimidate the strikers without success, they gave way to the Patriot Danes 
after a week’s paralysis of business and transport. The main demand of the underground Danish 
Freedom Council was that the pro-Nazi Schalburg Corps, which was accused of fomenting disorder, 
should be banned from the streets. An underground struggle has been raging in Denmark ever since 
the Germans usurped full powers last August. They had encouraged their quisling henchmen, known 
as the Schalburg yoo to blow up historical buildings and entertainment premises as reprisals against 


patriots who have sabotaged factories working for Germany. The Germans finally removed the 
Schalburg Corps and placed a ban on their counter-sabotage. 


os 


ONE OF LONDON’S EIGHT DEEP SHELTERS AGAINST FLYING BOMBS, WHICH, AS THE 
PRIME MINISTER ANNOUNCED, WERE TO BE OPEN FOR PUBLIC USE: THEY ARE 100 FT. 
BELOW GROUND AND EACH HAS 8000 BUNKS. 





AN INCIDENT IN THE DANISH GENERAL STRIKE AT COPENHAGEN: A DEPARTMENT STORE 
FIRED BY PATRIOTS, WHOSE OWNER WAS ACCUSED OF CO-OPERATION WITH THE NAZIS. 
DEMONSTRATORS BLOCKING THE STREET TO PREVENT ASSISTANCE BEING BROUGHT. 


: 





THE ENTRANCE HALL OF A SHELTER, SHOWING A RED CROSS NURSE WITH A STRETCHER 
FOR DISABLED PEOPLE, AND FEMALE WARDENS ON DUTY. EACH HAS’ HOSPITAL 
ACCOMMODATION, WITH DOCTORS, NURSES AND AMBULANCE CREWS. 





A MIDGET MOTOR-CYCLE ON THE BURMA FRONT USED FOR COMMUNICATIONS, LIGHT 
AND PORTABLE, SMALL AND COMPACT, IT IS IDEAL FOR TRANSPORT BY AIR, AND IS 
GIVING SPLENDID SERVICE IN THE EAST. 


Apr 





EVERY SHELTER HAS ITS CANTEEN, BRIGHT ‘DAYLIGHT "’ LIGHTING AND OTHER 
AMENITIES. BOMBED-OUT FAMILIES, MOTHERS WITH YOUNG CHILDREN, AND THE AGED 
AND INFIRM HAVE PRIORITY. REFUGEES IN TUBE STATIONS COME NEXT. 


London’s mammoth deep shelters were made accessible to the public this week, in accordance with 
Mr. Churchill’s undertaking in Parliament on July 5. Shelterers who had been sleeping for over three 
weeks on the platforms of Londen Tube stations were, in some cases, admitted last Sunday to the first 
of the 8000-sleeper bunks in South London. The shelters are built 100 ft. underground, air- 
conditioned, brightly lighted by “ daylight’ bulbs, and are provided with a canteen each, a hospital, ‘ s +g 
and other amenities. hey have sick bays and modern sanitation. Four are north of the Thames seiko 
and four south of it. They are built adjacent to Tube stations, but are separate from them with bi 4 ‘ * 

their own entrances and exits. Dormitories, bearing famous names like Jellicoe, Beatty, etc., hold 
tiers of bunks divided into octions, $0 house Cy families om peivesy. big +" the — 
shelters were delighted with them. id one, “ There's no noise, and all you can hear is the rumble THE LATEST PHOTOGRAPHIC RECONNAISSANCE SPITFIRE: SPECIALLY BUILT FOR THIS 
of tube trains in the distance. They are selling sandwiches and buns at the canteen and there is PURPOSE, ITS MOST IMPORTANT “ ARMAMENT” IS ITS HIGH-POWERED CAMERAS. IT Is 


a place for the kiddies to play.” 
POWERED BY A ROLLS-ROYCE MERLIN 61, 63, OR 63A ENGINE. 
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POLAND’S UNDERGROUND ARMY SHOWS A 
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WELL-ORGANISED RESISTANCE. 











POLAND’S UNDERGROUND ARMY: BLESSING THE STANDARD OF THE 23RD REGIMENT, 
CALLED ‘ WOLYN.” 
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WELL-CAMOU FLAGED FOREST HUT BELONGING POLAND’S UNDERGROUND ARMY: 


UNDERGROUND ARMY IS WELL ORGANISED. 





GROUND ARMY IS BECOMING MORE ANP MORE ACTIVE AS THE RUSSIANS ADVANCE. 





SOLDIERS OF THE 77TH REGIMENT, 
DISTRICT OF NOWOGRODEK, ARE A VILLAGE NEAR NOWOGRODEK, THE POLES 
ATTENDING MASS IN THE OPEN AIR. / ARE MAGNIFICENT HORSEMEN, 


THE COMMANDER OF A _ FIGHTING UNIT, ITs WITH PEASANTS LIVING IN THE 





“HOTEL EUROPE” IS THE NAME GIVEN TO THIS FOREST HUT. POLAND’S UNDER- } 


The Polish underground army, as well as the underground movement as a whole, 
is magnificently organised, despite a woeful lack of arms, and the Germans suffer 
no illusions about its strength; they can gauge it from the precision with which 
simultaneous attacks are made on railways or mills, or particular sets of offices, in 
different parts of Poland. The various units of the underground army, for the most 
part, train in the huge forests which cover vast tracts of land in Poland, and from 


A UNIT OF THE POLISH UNDERGROUND ARMY IN THE VILNO DISTRICT RECEIVING 
wen, LAST ORDERS BEFORE AN ATTACK. NOTE THE WHITE CAMOUFLAGE CAPES, 


TS 
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. 





HIDDEN IN 1939. THEY ARE AGAIN IN USE AGAINST THE COMMON ENEMY. 


them they sally forth to deal death and destruction to any Germans they may meet. 
Sentences of death are carried out by the underground H.Q. on German officials 
who have tortured or slaughtered Poles. Each act is a carefully-planned execution, 
and the shooting is arranged with the care of a small Commando raid. Since the 
Red Army has appeared over the Polish border, the underground forces have intensi 
fied their struggle against the enemy. 
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A MESSENGER ON HORSEBACK PASSING THROUGH % 





NO. 9 UNIT IN ACTION NEAR ZAMOSC: THE HELMETS AND GUNS ARE POLISH, sf 
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IN THE WAKE OF THE RED ARMY’S GREAT ADVANCE: MINSK, 





SS 


A COLUMN OF GERMAN PRISONERS BEING MARCHED OUT OF LIBERATED 

















MIN 
CAPTURED BY THE RED ARMY ON JULY 3. 


SK, 


MANY THOUSANDS OF PRISONERS WERE TAKEN. 


SOME OF THE 


GRAPHED 


DAMAGED 
FROM AN 


BUILDINGS 
AIRCRAFT. 


OF MINSK, 
VERY 


THE CAPITAL 
MANY GERMANS 


OF WHITE RUSSIA, 











WERE TRAPPED HERE. 
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fi. a emctones 
3 A GENERAL VIEW OF MINSK, CAPITAL OF THE SOVIET REPUBLIC OF WHITE RUSSIA, SHOWING THE ORTHODOX ANP é > No SOONER HAD rHE RED ARMY ENTERED MINSK ON 
f LUTHERAN CHURCHES, WITH THE RIVER SVISTLOTCH IN THE DISTANCE. MINSK WAS LIPERATED ON JULY 3- 5 é AT PROMINENT POINTS IN THE LIBERATED 
EE DN GINS TT OI NG 4 
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: 
A BATTALION OF RED ARMY INFANTRY ATTACKING WEST OF MINSK, ON THE WHITE 
rf RUSSIAN FRONT, WHERE THE BROKEN GERMAN DIVISIONS WLRI SWEPT BACK, } 
‘a = 
Less than three weeks from the launching of their great offensive on June 23, 
the 


Red Army had at some points advanced 250 miles, and the momentum of 
their forward sweep showed no signs of slackening. Three days after the opening 


of the offensive Vitebsk had fallen, and in the next forty-eight hours Minsk 
was enveloped, and Mogilev, last bastion of the shattered Fatherland Line. 
stormed, Bobruish sharing its fate on the following day. In the first week of 





SOVIET TANKS 
WHERE, TEN 


ADVANCING 
DAYS 


THROUGH 
AFTER 


FINNISH 
LAUNCHING 


DEFENCES 
THEIR 


ON 
OFFENSIVE, 


IHE 
VIBORG 


KARELIAN 
WAS 


ISTHMUS 
CAPTURFD. 

the offensive the Germans were reported to have lost upwards of 80,000 killed 
alone, with uncounted thousands wounded, trapped or prisoners of war. On 
July 2 the Red Army cut the railways running from Minsk to Vilna and crossed 
the 1939 Polish border. Minsk was captured on July 3, and the‘important rail 
junction of Polotsk fell on the following day. By July 7 the Red Army was 


surging forward on a front of 400 miles from northern White Russia to south 
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SK, AND OTHER BASTIONS OF THE SHATTERED GERMAN LINES. 
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CITIZENS OF MINSK WELCOMING TROOPS OF THE RED ARMY ENTERING THE CITY, WHICH RED ARMY MEN TALKING TO CITIZENS OF MINSK, WHICH FELL TO THE RUSSIANS 
WAS LIBERATED BY ARMIES OF THE FIRST AND THIRD WHITE RUSSIAN FRONTS. AS THE RESULT OF A DEEP OUTFLANKING MOVEMENT ENCLOSING THE CITY. 


a ee 


| 
| 
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ee 
VILNA, CAPITAL OF THE LITHUANIAN PEOPLE, INTO WHOSE STREETS THE RED ARMY BROKE ON JULY 9. 


sk . ) JULY 3 THAN THE SOVIET FLAG WAS BEING HOISTED 
SAME DAY, MEMBERS OF THE LITHUANIAN REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT LEFT MOSCOW FOR THEIR HOMELAND. 


ERATED CAPITAL OF TIE WHITE RUSSIAN REPUBLIC. 


—— eee 


rain ie 


“soneeeenmneweuneusaneneeneneanuneunanianenenien ienieaneasmaaeienemineasiaseasissenenenieenienteeensienineneetveneeienrneansenenesneneetnets 
“ arr 5 Saati ee eallignies 
ys anannnnananeeesannenenGRAARONGOhNAneGnennenGnenennsenennenuEnSCnesbOGGNROONGNGRUNSOGQONASQGQASGUONDEAAOOESEGAORENSASSNORERASDENELIEDNGECREGCLEOULAESELAGREREONEseeeeenNEsNeeRepREGeuSErSeNNSEeNNNOSS 


CITIZENS UF MINSK WATCHING THEIR HOMES BEING BURNED BY THE GERMANS BEFORE RED ARMY TROOPS FIGHTING IN THE STREETS OF POLOTSK, THE NORTHERN BASTION 


THE LIBERATI®G RUSSIAN TROOPS DROVE OUT THE ENEMY. OF HITLER'S BROKEN WHITE RUSSIA LINE, AND THE GATEWAY TY) LATVIA 


of Kove 
to have reached the Latvian border. On the same day it was announced that was aimed at trapping~ all the German forces in the Baltic States a: 


the vital railway junction of Lida had been captured, and that the Russian small strip of Russian territory still held by the enemy. The seriousness of these 
flood, still apparently rolling irresistibly forward, was within 70 miles of the German defeats was reflected by Major Schaefer, military correspondent of the 
borders of East Prussia. Further south, to the east of Lvov, the Red Army ‘* Berliner Boersenzeitung'’’: ‘‘ The extremely heavy battles have inflicted distressing 
was reported >y the Germans to have launched their “ most important att ” losses or the German side. No one among us can gloss this ove: 


1 in the 
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THE MOST AMBITIOUS AMPHIBIOUS OPERATION 
YET ATTEMPTED IN THE PACIFIC. 


cng! 

















; AMERICAN TROOPS ADVANCING ALONG THE BEACH AT 
ANI OTHER VEHICLES. ON THE HORIZON CAN 
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APPROACHING THE BEACH AT SAIPAN, IN THE MARIANAS: U.S. MARINES, IN VARIOUS TYPES OF LANDING ¢ 
CRAFT, ADVANCING UNDER COVER OF A NAVAL AND AIR BOMBARDMENT. 3 
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T was announced 

on July 9 that the 
Americans have com- 
pleted the conquest 
of Saipan after a 
bitter struggle lasting 
for more than three 
weeks. In dead alone 
the Japanese have 
lost something like 
10,000 men in fight- 
ing which, in length 
and ferocity, has 
surpassed any of the 
previous actions 
fought by the Ameri- 
can Army and 
Marines in the Cen- 
tral and the South- 
Western Pacific. The 
enemy was well pro- 
vided with artillery, 
mortars and machine- 
guns, and the best 
part of 100 tanks— 
eighty were destroyed 
or captured during 
the first ten days of 
the assault. The 
American advance 
has been costly; 
nearly 10,000 casual- 
ties were recorded 


: during the first two 
‘} U.S. NAVY BOMBERS HELPED THE INVADERS OF SAIPAN BY BOMBING ATTACKS ON JAPANESE INSTALLATIONS f [Continued opposite 


f AT TANAPAG HARBOUR, ABOUT TWO MILES NORTH OF WHERE THE LANDINGS TOOK PLACE. 

















) AN AERIAL VIEW OF ASLITO AIRFIELD, IN 
WAS ATTACKED BY BOMBERS. NOTE THE LONG 


























) THE VILLAGE OF CHARAN-KANOA, SAIPAN, WAS WRECKED BY SHELLS FROM U.S. WARSHIPS THE FIRST WAVE OF U.S. MARINES GOING IN TO THE ATTACK AFTER LANDING ON THE 
THREE DAYS PRIOR TO THE MAIN INVASION ASSAULT HEACH ON SAIPAN ISLAND. ENEMY MACHINE-GUN FIRE WAS HEAVY. 
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U.S. TROOPS CAPTURE SAIPAN ISLAND, JAPANESE 


he mcr STRONGHOLD IN THE MARIANAS. 
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BEACH AT | SAIPAN AFTER DISEMBARKING FROM AMPHIBIOUS TRACTORS 
RIZON CAN BE SEEN INVASION SHIPS OF ALL TYPES. 
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WHILE ONE AMPHIBIOUS TRACTOR ADVANCES THROUGH THE SURF TOWARDS SAIPAN, ANOTHER (LEFT) 4 
LIES UPSIDE DOWN IN THE SHALLOW WATER. THE INITIAL ASSAULT TOOK PLACE ON JUNE I4. 3 


Continued.] 

weeks. The prize of 
this outstanding vic- 
tory is an excellent 
airfield on Saipan 
which, in the words 
of the Secretary of 
the United States 
Navy, “will enable 
American forces to 
project surface and 
air attacks on the 
mainland of Japan, 
the Philippines, and 
the greater part of 
the Netherlands 
Indies.” The dis- 
tance, approximately 
1470 miles, from 
Tokyo and the im- 
portant Japanese 
base of Davao, in the 
Southern Philippines, 
is by no means *oo 
great for the newest 
American long-range 
bombers. Saipan 
Island has an area of 
75 square miles, and 
is the largest island 
yet attacked by the 
Central Pacific forces. 
The initial landings 
took place on June 14. 











THE JAPANESE SEAPLANE BASE AT FLORES POINT, SAIPAN ISLAND, WAS ANOTHER TARGET FOR U.S. NAVY 
AIRCRAFT. FLORES POINT IS ABOUT THREE MILES NORTH-EAST OF THE INVASION BEACHES, 





)SOUTHERN SAIPAN, TAKEN BEFORE THE FIELD 
} Rows OF FIGHTER 'PLANES ALONG ONE SIDE. 


IELD, IN 
HE LONG 


























CONSOLIDATING THEIR POSITIONS DURING THE EARLY FIGHTING ON THE ISLAND: ( 5 A RUINED JAPANESE TANK WHICH WAS PUT OUT OF ACTION DURING THE AMERICAN 
U.S. MARINES DIGGING IN AFTER ADVANCING FROM THE BEACHES. , / ASSAULT ON SAIPAN ISLAND: SAIPAN LIES SOME 1470 MILES SOUTH OF TOKYO 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE TO-DAY. 
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WING COMMANDER J. JOHNSON. 
The second bar to his D.S.O. has been awarded to 
iy da age J. E. Johnson, D.S.O., D.F.C., 
A.F. 


— oe 


MAJOR W. H. SMITH. 

The 3-in. smooth bore mobile gun, now in use, 

was invented by Major W. H. Smith. The great 

advantage of this gun lies in its mobility and 

simplicity ; it can be attached to the back of a car 

or any ordinary vehicle, and at its destination 
can be ready for use in a few minutes. 


Se ee 
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R. Since being awarded the first bar, 


he has led large formations of aircraft in varied 
sorties, during which thirty-four enemy aircraft 
have been destroyed. Personal score at least 28. 

















THE DUCHESS OF KENT WITH HER 


f A NEW PORTRAIT STUDY OF H.R.H. 
IS ON THE DUCHESS’S KNEE. 


CHILDREN : PRINCE MICHAEL 

This charming study of the Duchess‘of Kert and her three children was taken on the occasion 
of her youngest son’s second birthday. Prince Michael of Kent is seated on his mother’s knee, 
with the Duke of Kent standing on her left and Princess Alexandra beside her on her right. 
The young Duke was born on October 9, 1935, and his sister on December 25, 1936. 4 
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GENERAL IVAN CHERNYAKHOVSKY. 
Commander of the Red Army forces on the Third 
White Russian Front, Hero of the Soviet Union 
General Ivan Chernyakhovsky, in co-operation 
with Marshal Rokossovsky’s troops of the First 
White Russian Front, captured Minsk, the capital 

of White Russia, on July 3. 





"re 
THE REV. DR. J. MOORE FERGUSSON. 
Moderator of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church of England in 1932, the Rev. 
J. Moore Fergusson, D.D., has been killed by 
enemy action. He was ordained to Rockferry in 
1888, but came to Woolwich two years later, since 
when all his ministry was round about London. 
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GENERAL DE GAULLE IN AMERICA: PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT H FIELD-MARSHAL VON RUNDSTEDT, RETIRED BY 
: z » 
GENERAL AT THE WHITE HOUSE. i HITLER IN FAVOUR OF VON KLUGE. 
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FD.-MARSHAL VON KLUGE HAS REPLACED FD.-MARSHAL 





VON RUNDSTEDT AS SUPREME C.-IN-C. IN THE WEST, WELCOMES THE FRENCH 

Field Marshal von Kluge, who was Commander-in-Chief of the {The official part of General de Gaulle’s visit to Washington ended on July 8 Field-Marshal von Rundstedt is of an i i 

German Army on the central sector of the Russian front, has i with further talks at the White House with the President. They conferred ? and has never been fond of the seen we poco 

taken over the Supreme Command in the West from Field- 7 for ninety minutes. No statement has been issued either from the White i Army he is regarded as the most prominent anti-Nazi amons; 

Marshal von Rundstedt. Kluge, who is sixty-one, is known House or from the General’s H.Q., but a general feeling of cheerfulness is ¢ the senior officers. Hitler’s reason for superseding him as 
j Supreme C.-in-C. in the West has not been stated. 


said to prevail. H 
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in Russia as “ the man who missed Moscow.” 
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LINES: 





f SIR BERNARD MONTGOMERY ON A VISIT TO H.M.S, “ RODNEY": CAPTAIN THE HON, GERMAN NURSES, CAPTURED IN CHERBOURG, WERE RETURNED TO T 
H. FITZROY, CAPLAIN OF THE SHIP, CALLS FOR THREE CHEERS FOR THE GENERAL. THE NURSES WAITING ‘ro LEAVE THE T a a: 
. ; , } SES d ; JE! c OWN, 
H.M.S. “ Rodney ” has played a big part in the fighting in Normandy by shelling land targets for Hostilities ceased whi : 
Iney é : s ! whilst two am Germ sc . 

the Army. General Montgomery, therefore, recently paid a visit to the “~~ age meanee Oe officers to the German lines, where A epenengeedin med 5 wf — a ~ captured in Cherbourg from the t wn 

« is see » acknowledging t pers. J . ajor. appears tha e Germans in Cherbourn; 
ic is nm here acknowledging the cheers were not only short of ammunition, but also of medical supplies. gat 
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and crew for their great help in the operations. 
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TOW WITHOUT LANDING: A TIME-SAVING SYSTEM. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL Artist, C. E. TURNER, FROM DETAILS SUPPLIED BY THE U.S. NintTH Arr Force. 
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FLYING NON-STOP OVERHEAD, TRAILING A HOOK, THE TUG AIRCRAFT AUTOMATICALLY HOOKS ON TO THE TOWING 
CABLE AND SWEEPS THE GLIDER UP FROM THE GROUND IN A SMOOTH TAKE-OFF. 


Our artist's drawing illustrates the ‘“‘snap'"’ take-off method now being used by 
the U.S. Ninth Air Force in transporting troops and equipment by glider from 
England to France and back. The “tug” shown is the Douglas Dakota (C.47 
Skytrain), and it is picking up from a Normandy field a Waco glider, which carries 
two pilots and fifteen men, or two tons of equipment. The glider’s towing cable 
is suspended between two upright posts, and is picked up in flight by a hook 


| 


| 
| 


trailing from the tug, the impact shock being absorbed by a secret mechanism. 
Immediately on impact, the twin uprights are knocked flat, clear of the path of 
the glider, which sweeps smoothly up in the wake of the tug. No prepared 
runway is necessary for this operation, the pick-up illustrated having been from 
a rough field in Normandy, with the glider fully loaded. The operation was under 
the supervision of Colonel Glynne M. Jones, of the Ninth Troop-Carrier Command. 
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HOT WATER FOR’ REYKJAVIK 
SUPPLIED FROM TEN MILES OFF. 
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A CLOSE-UP OF A HOT SPRING AT REVKIR, SOME TEN MILES FROM THE CAPITAL, 
Is: SOLD Tr ABOUT IS. A TON IN WINTER. 


CENTRAL HEATING IN ICELAND: THE HOT SPRING AREA AT REYKIR—THE SOURCE 


a 
OF THE HOT WATER BY WHICH ICELAND’S CAPITAL IS HEATED. Z THE HOT WATER 
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CONCRETE LIDS BEING PUT ON THE CONDUIT: HOT WATER IS 
IN MOST OF THE HOUSES IN REYKJAVIK. 





THE PIPE-LINE CARRIES SOME SIXTY-FIVE GALLONS 


INSULATING THE MAINS WITH TURF: 
CITY’S FRESH-WATER SUPPLY. 


A SECOND, WHICH IS RATHEK MORE THAN THE 
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RE-LAYING THE ROADWAY AFTER THE HOT-WATER CONDUIT HAS BEEN LAID. THE SIGN VALVES ON A STREET CORNER IN” REYKJAVIK: THE TEMPERATURE rf 
CAFE FLORIDA.”’ SHOWS AMERICAN INFLUENCE IN ICELAND'S CAPITAL. a OF THE WATER AT SOURCE IS BETWEEN 90 AND 100 DEG. C. 3 


An unique project for supplying hot water to Reykjavik, Iceland's capital, has been | of the houses in Reykjavik will have hot water laid on. The scheme came 
and carried out, by the island's authorities. Under this scheme a series of into operation on December 1 last, and in March a fuel saving of between 4000 and 


devised, 

hot springs, ten miles from Reykjavik, have been brought together into an insulated 5000 tons was obtained. The most precious saving, however, is that of cargo space 
pipeline carrying some 65 gallons a second, which is rather more than the city's and of coal, as all coal and coke has to be imported from the United Kingdom. 
fresh-water supply Hot water is already circulating in most of the houses in the | The hot water is sold in the capital at about Is. a ton in winter, and a little cheaper 
town, the temperature being between 90 and 100 deg. C. at the source and losing in summer. These prices are based on the inflated wartime prices of fuel, and they 
nly 5S degrees on the way. It is estimated that before next winter about 90 per cent ' will go down as soon as the war is over ‘ 
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ICELAND DECLARES HER INDEPENDENCE: A NEW REPUBLIC IS FORMED. 
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2 ICELAND DECLARES HER INDEPENDENCE: A VIEW OF THE TENT CITY WHICH 
z WAS ERECTED AT THINGVELLIR BEFORE THE CEREMONY. : M. SVEINN BJORNSSON APPEARING ON THE BALCONY OF THE ALTHING 
BUILDING AFTER HIS ELECTION AS PRESIDENT. 
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THE BISHOP .OF ICZLAND, THE MOST REV. SIG. SIGURDSSON, BLESSING THE GREAT 
GATHERING OF PEOPLE BEFORE THE MEETING OF THE ALTHING. 








PRESIDENT SVEINN BJORNSSON, THE FORMER REGENT, SIGNING THE OATH 
OF ADHERENCE TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE NEW ICELANDIC REPUBLIC. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE TENT CITY AT THINGVELLIR, THE ANCIENT SEAT OF ; AFTER THE CEREMONY AT THINGVELLIR, THE FESTIVITIES CONTINUED IN REYKJAVIK : 

ICELAND'S PARLIAMENT. THE INAUGURATION CEREMONY TOOK PLACE ON JUNE 18. -/ PART OF THE ENTHUSIASTIC CROWDS THAT GATHERED TO LISTEN TO THE SPEECHES. 
On June !6 this year, Iceland declared her complete independence. The population, British force, and then American Marines, took over the defence of Iceland as a 
which numbers 120,000, decided by a plebiscite that henceforth the island will be a protective measure for the zluration of hostilities. In 1941, the Althing—Iceland’'s 
sovereign Republic. Since the end of 1918, Iceland has been a sovereign State Parliament—declared in faYour of a Republic, but decided against action before the 
associated with Denmark only in the possession of a common King; internally, the end of the war. A year later, a political crisis forced the issue, and despite the King 
administration was Icelandic, but Denmark's legations and consulates transacted | of Denmark's expressed wish for further delay, all the island's parties supported the 
Iceland's diplomatic. business. With the German occupation of Denmark in 1940, suggestion of a plebiscite. Finally, last month, in the presence of 20,000 Islanders, 
this arrangement could no longer operate, and the Icelandic Government assumed the the ceremony of the inauguration of the Republic took place at Thingvellir, and the 


King’s functions and took the island's external affairs into its own hands. First a former Regent, M. Sveinn Bjérnsson, was elected President 
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THE BUILDING OF A MOUNTAIN RANGE. 


E* PARICUTIN, so recently described in The Illustrated London News, is not 
the only mushroom volcano. They are seven. All sprang up in the night in the 
last 200 years, except one, which in its time was named Monte Nuovo, the new mountain, 
and appeared in the Bay of Naples on September 29, 1538. It rose to 440 ft. and in its 
old age was described by Sir Charles Lyell. Another very recent one was Camiguin on 
Camiguin Island, in the Philippines, described in the ‘“‘ Voyage of the Challenger, 1871.” 
All the other five came up in Mexico or Central America. They are, in order of seniority, 
Jorullo, in the province of Michoacan, rising in 1759, and its fumaroles noted by Humboldt 
as late as 1906; Izolco, in San Salvador, 1900 ft. high and still active : El Nuevo, another 
new mountain, rising in Nicaragua in April 1850; and Pochutla, appearing in Mexico 
in 1870. Three in line are parallel to the Pacific coast. 

Almost at right-angles to the line are the ancient giant volcanoes of Mexico. The 
age of volcanoes is measured in terms of their stature. They grow because built up by 
the lavas extruded from them; and the Mexican monarchs, Orizaba, Ixtacihuatil, 
Popocatepetl, Ajusco Toluca, San Andres, Zamora, the 
group in height between 12,000 and 17,000 ft., rose an 
uncertain number of millions of years ago in the 
Tertiary Age of geology, when by supposition North 
and South America were separated by sea and these 
volcanoes grew from small beginnings parallel to its 
shores. The signs of the uprising of such a range is not 
restricted to a line of volcanic vents, but includes 
earthquake action, a rising coastal ridge and an offshore 
trough. The ancient Mexican volcanoes rose behind the 
coastal ridge: and when the action was completed, the 
earthquake and other activity ceased and the volcanoes 
became extinct, except for some trifling fumaroles on one. 

The extreme interest of the outbreaks of the newer five, 
beginning with Jorullo and ending with E) Paricutin, is 
that they appear to mark the rise within the last 200 
years of a new mountain range from the bowels of the 
earth. Such a supposition is confirmed by the existence 
of what appears to be a continuation of the Mexican line 
farther south towards Central and South America. Of 
these volcanoes in the second and continuing series of 








apparently a mushroom of which first was heard in the 
early nineteenth century, when in 1835 it burst into one 
of the grandest eruptions in volcanic history. Another 
active volcano at the intersection of the older and newer 
volcanic line, and possibly another nineteenth - century 
phenomenon, is Colima, which erupted as late as 1941. Beyond 
Colima is Guadalahara, north-west from Cape Corrientes. 
Southward this Pacific volcanic belt comes to an end short of 
Panama, with active vents in Costa Rica. Northward the belt 
is continued into California. This southern arm of what is 
assumed to be a rising range of mountains does not lack other 
evidence of its future, notably the important testimony of a 
seismic quality. All the destructive earthquakes of the twentieth 
century have taken place in its neighbourhood. If lighter earth- 
quakes are taken into account, they too have all occurred in a 
the. area of the new mountain belt, and the distribution of ————s 
historic earthquakes follows the same rule, and those of Se 
which the record is indistinct or vague may be, without - 
prejudice, assigned to the same locality. ¥ 
Between the line of active young volcanoes and the coast 
is a mountain range already risen, the Sierra Madre de Sur. Its 
seaward slope is steep and marked by wave-cut terraces—a 
coastal staircase bearing witness to the fact that the land here 
has risen from the sea to its present altitude. The “ risers ” 
in the staircase are the signs of the jolting uplifts of earth- 
quakes lost in the mists of geologic time; the staircase 
treads are the work of the sea, the Pacific Ocean. 
Offshore from the ridge, and stretching from Cape 
Corrientes in the north-west to Panama in the south: 
east, extends a deep trough in the ocean. It was dis- 
‘covered and sounded in 1924, and found to be steeper 
towards the land, where its depth is as much as 3$ miles. 
It narrows and grows shallower at each end. The extent 
of this trough is in closest correspondence with that of the 
rising coastal range ; and it is, in geologic phrase, the 
synclinal portion of the fold in the range that is hidden in 
the ocean. The visible portion on the shore is the anticline. 
Mountain ranges have been accounted for in a rough- 
and-ready way by supposing that the crust of the Earth 
can be likened to the skin of a dried apple, which becomes 
crumpled in fitting itself to the shrinking core beneath it. 
It is not so simple as that. The mountain range, like that 
emerging on the Pacific Coast between Mexico and Central 
America, is born by misfits hundreds of miles below the 
surface of the crust, possibly 400 miles below, perhaps less, 
where there is no shrinking of the core. On the contrary, 
the core remains fixed. As it was when the Earth solidified, 
so it is now. Its radius is the same. It suffers no appreciable 
change of temperature or volume. The crust above it is 
cooling and evidently cools most at the surface. Each layer 
of the crust cools more than the layer below it, and there- 
fore the contraction due to cooling would continue if it were 
not obstructed by matter that obstinately refuses to budge. 
Consequently, something must go, and what does happen, or may happen, is that in 
the intermediate region of contact between the cooling crust and the unchanging core, a 
change of state in the crustal rocks takes place, enabling them to spread out horizontally 
and become thinner vertically. Above this level the rocks of the crust crystallise or fracture 
or bend up irregularly. Thus, an elaborate system of folds would be provoked in the 
upper rocks. This is the first stage in mountain folding. The folding, extending upwards, 
is accompanied by other symptoms and is manifested in earthquakes and volcanic vents. 
These considerations apply all over the Earth’s surface now covered with mountain 
ranges. They apply to the Pacific types of range, such as the Andes and the Rockies, the 
Cordilleras as well as to the continental type exemplified in the Himalayas. They might 
be applied also to the ancient range of volcanic giants which, nearly at a right-angle to the 
new uprising range, run across Mexico not very distant from Mexico City. In all cases the 
yielding of the crust below the level of the most rapid cooling is an essential preliminary. 
There may have been about six epochs of such dislocation since the solidification of the 
Earth, and that is about the number of the great eras of mountain building. There is this 
distinction between the Pacific and the continental types. The rocks beneath the ocean 


TO SANTIAGO, CHILE. 


are cooled to a greater amount than the sub-continental rocks, and the rocks below the 
ocean are stronger than those below the continent. Where, then, the compressed ocean 
floor abuts on a compressed continent, the weaker will be the first to give way: and the 


continental margin will be forced inward and its rocks piled up. E, S. Grew, 








CAMIGUIN IN THE PHILIPPINES, VIEWED FROM THE SEA: ONE OF 
which we have no consecutive record, Coseguina was THE MUSHROOM VOLCANOES OF THE LAST 200 YEARS. 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY THE LATE DR. TEMPEST ANDERSON IN 1913, 
AND WAS NOTED DURING THE VOYAGE OF THE 


Photograph by Courtesy of the Director of the Yorkshire Museum, 
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MONTE NUOVO IN THE BAY OF BAIA, ITALY: A MUSHROOM 
VOLCANO FORMED ON SEPTEMBER 29, 1538. IN 1943 
IT SERVED AS ONE OF OUR GUN OBSERVATION POSTS. 





THE RANGE OF THE CORDILLERAS WHERE IT FORMS A BACKGROUND 


IT WAS THROWN UP BY THE THRUST FROM 
THE OCEAN FLOOR AGAINST THE CONTINENTAL MARGIN. 
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ENGLAND, MY ENGLAND. 


OT Britain. England and the English, only. And who will object if at this 
+ moment there be placed in our hands an anthology of nearly 300 poems 
selected ‘‘ to give a faithful picture of the outward aspect and inner life of England” ? 
For, with wisdom and understanding, the compilers of ‘“‘ ENGLAND: AN ANTHOLOGY ” 
(Macmillan ; 7s. 6d.) have prologued those poems with some words of General Smuts in 
which we are reminded that though much in England is gone, the soul remains—* that 
inward glory, that splendour of the spirit, which has shone over this land from the 
soul of its people, and has been a beacon light. . . . in this new martyrdom of man.” 

The book has been compiled by a committee of the English Association. Among 
other things they set out to show the continuity of English literature during the 
past 500 years, and its variety. In doing so they take such aspects of our English life 
and expression as town and country, sport and war, reflection and humour, art 
and character. It is a satisfying procedure. In his Introduction, Mr. Harold Nicholson 
postulates that a foreigner reading the book would find certain recurrent attitudes, certain 
constant moods of sensitiveness or attention which 
are more characteristic of the English than of any 
other poets. Possibly so; but for the average English- 
man there is sufficient to meet his every mood. To 
attempt even to particularise in this rich fare would 
be invidious, though the temptation to quote is almost 
overwhelming. Instead, I shall content myself with 
recommending it most heartily, and not least because 
in these days of expensive and not always well- 
produced books all concerned are to be thanked for 
its moderate cost and admirable production. 

The lover of England, no less than the sportsman, 
will thoroughly enjoy ‘“*‘ Memories oF Moor, STREAM 
AND Woop.Lanp ” (Robert Hale; 12s. 6d.), by D. R. 
H. Williams. From well-nigh every page there radiates a 
deep and abiding Tove of the land that cradles us. The 
author is a keen and, we assume, successful, business man. 
Shooting has been his sport since boyhood, but he came to 
fishing late in life. The natural aptitude was there, 
however, and as I read I smelt the tang of the bracken 
by the beck-side and the sweet gale of the fells, and felt 
again that thrilling tingle which shoots up wrist and arm 
as the barb strikes home and the trout begins to fight. 
To every sportsman, young and old, novice and expert, 
I commend the introductory chapter. ‘‘ I would rather 
have one blank drive after another than feel I had taken 
the risky long shots that so many foolishly boast about. . . . 
I get bored if fish are too easy to take.” Mr. Williams 
craves indulgence for his first effort in writing. He has 
no need to do so. It is evocative in the most delightfal way, 
whether he tells of sport or sportsmen, the dalesfolk of 
Yorkshire or the bits of stained glass he discovered in a 
cottage window and which, in due course, will be returned to 
York Minister “where they really belong,’’ the inns he 
knows or the hosts who have catered to his comfort. 

There is something exciting to the heavy reader in stumbling 
across a word new to him. I have just had that experience with 
“* morphadites.” What are morphadites ? The context implied 
farm vehicles of some sort, though my dictionaries proved 
unhelpful. They are seemingly the natural accompaniments 
to those Suffolk punches, whose fame is world-wide. Allan 
Jobson, author of ‘‘ SUFFOLK YESTERDAYs ” (Heath Cranton ; 
7s. 6d.), uses the word. He knows this corner of England 
intimately and takes us back to the 1890’s, when it was 
commonplace there to live the scenes that Morland painted. 
His record fascinated one who has never entered the county. 
Yet no less fascinating was it to note how much life in 
the Suffolk of yesterday could be matched for similarity 
with, say, the life of the Cumberland of yesterday. 
Here, again, a continuity of English spirit. 

From the countryside of half a century ago to 
the London of but yesterday ; and London’s Theatreland 
at that. It seems a long step. It is not. so, really. 
For in his survey of ‘the post-Elizabethan drama 
in“actual performance on the London Stage between 
1921 and 1943, which he happily entitles, ‘‘ Rep LetTER 
Nicuts”’ (Cape; 12s. 6d.), James Agate is able to 
show that English character rings true all down the years. 
He has done well to offer us this second collection of 
cullings from his Sunday articles. For his is no ephemeral 
journalism. At times it is fine literature, always is it 
sound workmanship based on deep and widely-gathered 
knowledge. Here we have his views on nine Restoration 
plays, thirteen of Ibsen, thirty-seven other foreign— 
for he puts his nine Americans under a separate 
heading—and thirty-seven .modern’ British plays: 
in quantity alone good measure. 

The collection abounds in _ infinite variety. 
Contrast, for example, Congreve’s ‘“‘Way of the 
World,” which Mr. Agate says is ‘the greatest prose 
comedy in the English language,” with Ronald Mac- 
kenzie’s ‘‘ Musical Chairs,” which he declares “‘ the best 
first play written by any English playwright during 
the last forty yeais.” Almost without exception a 
performance provides him with the opportunity to dis- 
course on something interesting, argumentative, or unusual. We are told that, leaving 
tragedy to Miss Thorndike, the most accomplished of living and practising English 
actresses is Miss Edith Evans; that ‘ the public which is most obedient to Mrs. Grundy 
at home and most likes to flout her in the theatre is the Great English Public which 
provides ninety-nine per cent. of playgoers’; and that ‘no word or collection of 
words can be shy enough to describe the pith of a (Henry) James story, whispered 
by the writer and overheard by the reader.” 

Another collection to be savoured is Osbert Sitwell’s ‘‘Sinc Hicn! Sinc Low!” 
(Macmillan; tos. 6d.). Not that such savouring applies throughout for, whether by 
accident or intention, Sir Osbert has chosen his title aptly. When he sings high 
he is very, very good; when he sings low he is—no, not horrid, but he can descend 
to trivialities and even banalities. He is a man driven by curiosity. He delves 
into strange places at the ends of the earth and into no less strange corners of his 
mental world. Usually the reader profits thereby. He gives unforgettable pictures 
of, say, a Chinese garden when the crab-apples are in bloom, and of Curacao, whose - 


IT WAS 


“** CHALLENGER.” 


harbour ‘must surely be considered among the finest, as certainly it is to be 
counted among the most beautiful, in the world ’—a_. challenge to our Australian 
kinsfolk, 


And, to end on the English note, there is a chapter on Rowlandson that none 
loving England and English art should miss. W. R. CALvertT. 
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CARS 


soa Anticipated with pleasure 


Standard are all out on war production 
now, but the time will come when their 
new cars are launched. . 


emembered with satisfaction 
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LIMITED. 


THE STANDARD MOTOR COMPANY 


COVENTRY 
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ONE of the most famous ceremonial toasts—that of the Vintners 
|“Prosperity to the Yintners Company ”—is drunk to the accom- 
|paniment of five cheers in memory of the occasion when five 
|crowned heads dined with the Vintners—Edward III, King of 
| England; David, King of Scotland; John, King of France; the 
| King of Denmark, and the King of Cyprus. 


Schwepp es Table Waters 


famous since 1790 
& Temporarily giving place to the standard war-time product—but Schweppes quality will return with Victory 











Ever since the war began we have largely special- 
ised in the fine tailoring of officers’ uniforms for the 
Allied Fighting Services, and our materials, cut, style 
and workmanship have earned, and continue to earn, 
consistent approval. 

When — may it be soon— we are able to resume 
our specialisation in civilian and sporting outfits, we 
hope to earn an equal satisfaction by providing 
clothes of unimpeachable style and character at a 
price-range which will notably endorse their value. 


ernard 
eather 


MILITARY, CIVIL AND SPORTING TAILORS—BREECHES EXPERTS 
$5 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
11 BENNETT’S HILL, BIRMINGHAM 


and at Aldershot, Camberley, Richmond (Yorks.), Newark, 
Hove, Douglas and Harrogate 











| weatherproof and tough. 
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BEETLE RESINS. They bind together lots of things 
— for instance sawdust, fabric, wood, pigments and so on. Sometimes they 
make moulded articles like electric switches, sometimes they make cardboard 
They may stick a Mosquito aircraft together or 
And the bind is permanent—once 


appear as the bond in laminated sheets. 


the operation is performed heat or damp has no effect. There’s a great 


| future for Beetle bonding —are you interested in the future ? 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD + ONE ARGYLL 8T + LONDON W.! 
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FLYOVER CROSSING FOR ARTERIAL ROADS 























PenpInc the official plans for the new road making, we have asked & 
All in one operation 

When an officer comes to us for his uniform we can, if he so 
; : wishes, equip him ata single operation with every article of 
meet present needs, Gowshalls will be ready to sign these new roads clothing he needs—no detail overlooked and every detail proper- 
ly co-ordinated. In the saving of time and trouble alone, this 
counts quite a lot to the man whose free hours are limited. It 
comes to mean still more when he discovers — as all our custom- 
ers do discover—that, with all its diversity, the Austin Reed 
service remains a specialist service in every department. 


Hugh Casson, A.R.1I.B.A. to give his impression of what some of the 


new traffic arrangements may look like. While they. are still able to 






whatever form they may take 








GOWSHALL LIMITED manuracturers OF ROAD DIRECTION SIGNS 


ST. PAUL’S ST., WALSALL, STAFFS. And at 14/15 LAMB’S CONDUIT PASSAGE, LONDON, W.C.1 A U & T i | N R E E Be 
of Regent Street 


A TUBE INVESTMENTS 7) GROUP COMPANY 
LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES e LONDON TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 
































| HEADACHE has 
one thing in common 

} with Rheumatism, 

| Neuritis, Toothache, 
Sleeplessness, 
Colds and ’Flu: 
like them, it can be relieved | 
safely and speedily by two J 
tablets of ‘Genasprin’. | 


There are various sorts of Head- 
ache. There is the nervy, nagging 
pain that worry brings on. There 
is the sharp, insistent misery of 
neuralgia. There is the over-tired 
reminder, at the end of a wearing 
day, that long hours and exacting 
work must be offset by proper re- 
laxation if your health is not to 
suffer. 


Whatever your type of Head- 
ache, two tablets of ‘Genasprin’ 
taken in a little water will work 
wonders with the pain. The cause 
of the pain is another matter and 
may call for a doctor's advice. 

‘Genasprin’ is the safe brand 
of aspirin that will not harm heart 
or digestion. And _ fortunately 
‘Genasprin’ is one of the things 
for which it is no longer necessary 
to accept a substitute ; you can get 
it from any chemist at 1/Sd. and 
2/3d. 











CONTINUOUS 
PERFORMANCE 





‘Genasprin’ &élls Pain 
cago at it! 


The word ‘G in’ is the d 
mark of } were med Led., Tarhborough 
Lei 












tf. THORNYCROFT & CO., LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.1L 
3 and Builders of High-speed Naval Craft, Motor Boats and Marine Engines. 














The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily pS for export. 
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The Royal Navy pioneered the technique of torpedo air attack. Fairey Swordfish torpedo-bombers—most successful of Britain’s operational biplanes— 
made history the night they crippled the Italian battle fleet at Taranto. They have been a major weapon in defeating the U-boat menace to Allied shipping. 
The Swordfish is powered by a Bristol Pegasus engine 


COMMAND OF THE SEAS 





Many are the complicated problems 
which British aeronautical engineers have 
solved in design and production of sea- 
going aircraft. 


The intricacies of folding wings, the 
peculiar structural stresses and strains 
involved in deck flying, and the develop- 
ment of special radio equipment — these 
and many other difficulties have been 
mastered. 


Numerous honours have already gone to 
British naval aircraft in this war. The 
first enemy aeroplane to be shot down 
at sea; the first successful torpedo air 
attack against a capital ship; the first 
ship to be sunk by _ dive-bombers ; 
such achievements star their history. 


Aircraft of the Royal Navy are built to 
withstand-extremes of climate. In_ the 
first few weeks of the war the squadrons 
of one carrier alone swept more than 
seven million square miles of sea. In 
ice, fog, blizzard, tropical rains, sand- 
storms and burning suns these aircraft 
have satisfied the most exacting demands 
of active service. 


World air transport likewise calls for 
fitness for diverse duties and immunity 
to climatic extremes. 


British industry which has made thousands 
of formidable seagoing warplanes can be 
trusted to produce the merchant airliners 
and air freighters of Tomorrow. 


THE BRITISH AIRCRAFT INDUS TRS 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTORS - LONDON a 
¥ on bate pene ae 
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Good work ... Good whisky 
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HNNIE WALKER 


Born 1820 —still going. strong 
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